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850 Reviews of Books 

Private Papers of George, second Earl Spencer, First Lord of the 

Admiralty, 1794-1801. Edited by Julian S. Corbett, LL.M. 

Volume II. [Publications of the Navy Records Society, vol. 

XLVIIL] (London: The Navy Records Society. 1914. Pp. 

viii, 518.) 

The editor adheres to the topical plan of arrangement, which he 
adopted in volume I., and groups the documents contained in this volume 
in seven parts. The first, the sixth, and the seventh parts consist largely 
of the correspondence between Spencer and Jervis and Nelson relating 
to the operations of the fleets in the Mediterranean preceding and inci- 
dental to the battles of St. Vincent and the Nile. The second part con- 
tains papers relating to the mutinies at Spithead and the Nore, but noth- 
ing that adds much to our knowledge of the subject. Perhaps the most 
interesting document in this part is the statement of Richard Parker, the 
condemned mutineer. The third part is made up of papers relating to 
Duncan's manoeuvres in the North Sea and the battle of Camperdown. 
Part V. contains some interesting papers illustrative of the measures pro- 
posed to prevent the invasion which was threatened by the French in 
1 797-1 798 and of Home Popham's expedition to Ostend in the latter 
year. The fourth part, including in all fewer than twenty pages, is 
occupied with "General Correspondence — March 1797 to May 1798". 
Among these few papers, however, are several of considerable interest. 
It is not easy to understand why Mr. Corbett printed " Mr. Pybus's Pro- 
posal for a Naval Order of Merit ". But the secret order of the cabinet 
on July 19, 1797, that the members should hold themselves "bound not 
to communicate to any person whatever out of the Cabinet" (p. 213) 
the particulars of the negotiations between Malmesbury and the French 
ministers at Lille is of interest, as, likewise, is Pitt's letter to Spencer in 
the autumn of the same year, which gives an insight into the manner 
in which naval estimates were framed. 

The documents in this volume that deal more particularly with naval 
matters are also of general interest, revealing, as they do, many things 
concerning the personnel, the methods, and the organization of the Brit- 
ish navy in one of the most notable periods in its history'. And even 
though the editor has succeeded only too well in his efforts to select 
papers pertaining solely to naval history, they nevertheless contain points 
that illuminate more general subjects. Henry Dundas, for example, ap- 
pears in a more favorable light than that in which he is sometimes 
painted by the historians who write of his period, though he may have 
been inclined at times to be a little too blunt in the statement of his 
opinions to suit the taste of his more squeamish colleagues. He re- 
garded the Cape of Good Hope as " in truth and literally so the key to 
the Indian and China commerce", and consequently he coveted it for 
Great Britain (p. 215). Before Bonaparte went to Egypt Dundas 
wrote to Spencer, " If any great European Power shall ever get posses- 
sion of that country, the keeping it will cost them nothing, and that coun- 
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try so getting possession of Egypt will in my opinion be possessed of 
the master key to all the commerce of the world " (p. 318). 

From the selections that have been published thus far it is manifest 
that Lord Spencer's papers are of almost equal importance for students 
of history with those of Pitt, Grenville, and other members of the Brit- 
ish cabinet in that troublous time. It is regrettable, therefore, that 
those documents which would be of the greatest general interest are, in 
the language of the editor, " unfortunately too voluminous and too polit- 
ical " for publication in this series. 

William Thomas Laprade. 

A History of the Peninsular War. By Charles Oman, M.A., 

Hon. LL.D., Chichele Professor of Modern History, Oxford 

University. Volume V. October, 1811-August 31, 1812. 

Valencia; Ciudad Rodrigo; Badajoz; Salamanca; Madrid. 

(Oxford : The Clarendon Press. 1914. Pp. xiv, 634.) 

After the extended reviews of the earlier volumes of this work in 

this journal (VIII. 569; IX. 380; XIV. 131; XVII. 830), it might seem 

unnecessary to say more than that the present volume maintains the 

high standard set by its predecessors ; but it does more, its incidents are 

of greater significance and interest; Professor Oman's handling of the 

complex problems is more masterly; and the narrative is rendered with 

more spirit and literary feeling than heretofore. 

The first ninety pages tell the story of Suchet's campaign from the 
middle of September, 181 1, to March, 1812, with the battle of Saguntum 
and the capture of Valencia. More than forty pages follow on the in- 
consequential siege of Tarifa and the minor campaigning. These pages 
are highly necessary to depict the background of Wellington's first great 
offensive, the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. The diversion of troops from 
Marmont to Suchet in Valencia, and the achievements of the guerrilla 
leaders like Mina (pp. 102-104) so kept down the numbers available 
for the French Army of Portugal that Wellington, after two years and 
a half of campaigning, felt warranted in taking the initiative. 

The sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and of Badajoz with the consequent 
operations fill 140 pages; 200 pages more go to the campaign of Sala- 
manca and the occupation of Madrid, with fifty additional pages on the 
synchronous lesser campaigns which kept more than half the French in 
the Peninsula distracted from the decisive operations. These major 
operations are described by Professor Oman with a fullness, accuracy, 
clearness, and realism that place his narrative ahead of Napier's. 
Napier's artificial literary luridity on the storm of Badajoz cannot com- 
pare for impressive effect with the simple but vivid realism of Oman's 
account. Napier glided over the disgrace of the sack in a brief para- 
graph; Oman hides none of its horror, and does not extenuate the 
crime though he presents clearly the military and ethical considerations 
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